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A SUPPLEMENTARY TEST BASED ON FREE ASSOCIATIONS TO RORSCHACH RESPONSES 


Marjorie G. Janis, M.A. and Irving L. Janis, M.A. 


1. Introduction 


During the past two years we have been exploring the use of a test to 
supplement the Rorschach technique. Our procedure consists, essentially, 
of following up the individual administration of the Rorschach test with a 
free association test which employs, as the stimuli for spontaneous 
associations, the subject's own Rorschach responses. On the basis of the 
records of 25 subjects with whom we have employed this procedure, we 
believe that this supplementary F.A. test will prove to be valuable to 
Rorschach workers engaged in clinical diagnosis. The rich symbolic data 
provided by free associations to Rorschach responses tends to supplement 
in a variety of ways the information about personality structure gained 
from the Rorschach technique. 


The purpose of this article is to provide Rorschach workers with an 
introductory description of the supplementary test. In the first section, 
the particular administrative procedures which we have developed are out- 

lined. The second section contains a brief discussion of the varieties of 
free association responses produced by our subjects, with illustrative ex- 
cerpts from the records of four subjects. The final section is devoted to 
the analysis of clinical leads contained in the free association material 

of a 10 year old girl, whose verbatim record is reproduced in full. 


The general working hypothesis which underlies this attempt to derive 
additional psychodiagnostic material from free associations to Rorschach 
responses may be summarized as follows: a)some of the concepts which the 
subject projects into the Rorschach inkblots incorporate personal symbol- 
isms, tied up with basic personality trends; b)amplification of these 
symbolisms, by means of 6 free association technique, might therefore un- 
cover personal meanings and phantasy elaborations; c)this would provide 
additional evidence from which inferences could be made about personality 
strivings, basic attitudes, sources of anxiety, and emotional conflicts. 


The expectation that further investigation of the content of Rorschach 
responses may provide additional clinical leads to psychodynamic features 
of the personality structure is in accord with the conception of the Ror- 
schach test as a “projective technique," akin to spontaneous dramatic 
productions, the thematic apperceptian test, and other such devices used 
to determine the content of latent personality trends. It should be noted 
that this conception of the Rorschach technique differs somewhat from the 
approach which Rorschach expounded in his Psychodiagnostics. He sought to 
emphasize the distinction between his technique and that of psychoanalysis 
by focussing attention upon the perceptual aspects of the inkblot test. 
Hence he tended to minimize the value of content symbolisms as indicators of 
the content of underlying personality trends: "The test cannot be used to 
probe into the content of the subconscious..."(p.123). Nevertheless, in 
.interpreting his records, Rorschach did make use of the content symbolism 

of "complex determined" responses, despite his assertion that "Such inter- 
pretations, that is, responses which bring to light the content of the 
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subconscious, suppressed or emotionally charged material, are extraordin- 
arily rare."(p.122).* 


While there have been no systematic studies of the frequency of 
“complex determined" responses, the experience of most Rorschach workers 
hes tended to disagree with Rorschach's earlier conclusion that such 
responses occur very rarely. Many Rorschach workers follow Rorschach's 
practice rather than his precept in this matter, by making use of sugges- 
tive content symbolisms in their "qualitative" interpretations of the 
results. One of the major ways in which free associations to Rorschach 
responses supplement the Rorschach record is by providing additional 
evidence for tentative interpretations of this kind, So far as we know, 
no systematic procedures have been proposed for using free associations 


to Rorschach responses, under normal test conditions, as an adjunct to the 
Rorschach technique. ** 


On the basis of the exploratory work we have done so far, we are 
inclined to be optimistic about the potential value of the supplementary 
F.A, test for clinical psychodiagnosis and for future researches on person- 
ality dynamics. In the case of every one of our 25 subjects, the free 
association material appears to supplement the Rorschach test: a)by pro- 


Rorschach tended to modify this position in his intensive case study, 
published posthumously by E. Oberholzer under the title, "The Application 
of the Form Interpretation Test": 
".eeThe stronger the repressions, the less capable is the subject of 
getting into a lighter mood, and the more definitely are all complexes 
excluded from the sphere of form interpretation; but then it is more 
certain that these complexes will be represented in the kinaesthetic 
and color interpretations. 

"Thus we see that the kinaesthetic interpretations furnish a deep 
insight into the unconscious. They reveal the unconscious téndencies 
of the subject, the basic attitude, whether it be active or passive. 


The color interpretations are symbols corresponding to the symbols in 
dreams." 


It was from this passage, as a matter of fact, that we derived the idea 


that it might be fruitful to use Rorschach responses as stimuli for free 
associations. 


** Unfortunately we have not been in @ position to make an exhaustive 
search of the literature. We have gone through the files of the Rorschach 
Research Exchange and noted only two studies which made use of freé asso- 
ciations to Rorschach responses. In both cases, the technique differed _ 

in important features from the one which we have developed. C. J. Karl 

("A Note on the Validity of Certein Rorschach Symbols" Rorsch. Res. Ex. 5: 
51-61. April 1941) placed his subjects in a hypnotic trance and, under these 
special conditions, obtained free associations to selected Rorschach responses. 
William Goldfarb ("The Animal Symbol in the Rorschach Test and an Animal 
Association Test" Rorsch. Res. Ex. 9: 8-22. March 1945) devised an Animal 
Association test which makes provision for adding to the standard stimulus 
list of animals certain types of animal responses which occur in the 

subject's Rorschach record. The instructions given to the subjects re- 


strict their association responses to naming the first kind of person that 
comes to mind. 
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viding evidence which tends to confirm and to amplify some of the intemprete- 
tions of personality trends based upon the quantitative Rorschach results; 
b)by increasing the evidence for the qualitative interpretation of particular 
Rorschach content symbolisms; c)by providing independent clinical leads to 
underlying personality trends. Obviously, the final evaluation of the supple- 
mentary F.A. test depends upon the outcome of subsequent researches in which 
the clinical leads furnished by the test are matched up with the results of 


intensive clinical procedures to determine the extent to which correct pre- 
dictions are made. 


Our general approach to interpreting the spontaneous associations pro- 
duced in the supplementary F.A. test is more or less the same as the approach 
which many Rorschach workers use in making & qualitative interpretation of 

the content symbolism of Rorschach responses. Attention is focussed upon 
particular types of responses which appear to be expressive of personality 
themas. These are then examined in terms of possible tie-ups with other 
features of the personality structure revealed by the Rorschach test results. 
Needless to say, qualitative interpretations do not have the same status as 
evidence as do quantitative Rorschach results, which have been validated - 
against clinical findings. Until validation studies are carried out, we are 
inclined to regard all inferences made from the free association material as 
tentative hypotheses about personality trends, to be investigated by further 
intensive study of the subject. At the present stage, such hypotheses may prove 
to be of value in directing the attention of the diagnostician or of the psy- 
chotherapist to subtle underlying features of the personality structure. At 4 
later stage, if validation studies show positive results, the interpretations 


derived from the supplementary F.A. test may be accorded a high degree of 
weight as evidence of latent personality trends. 


We have found highly suggestive material in the free association record 
of every one of our subjects. In some cases there are only two or three 
associations in the entire record that provide clinical leads; in other cases 
& high proportion of the record contains rich material which provides the 
basis for a relatively full analysis of the content of dynamic relationships 
in the personality structure of the particular subject. 


2. Administration of the Supplementary F.A. Test 


The procedures followed in the administration of the supplementary F.A. 
test, described in this section, are based upon our experience with twenty 
adults and five children. Almost all of our subjects were of average or su- 
perior intelligence and only a few could be described as deviating from norm- 
ality in the clinical sense of exhibiting marked disturbances in behavior. 
Subsequent applications of the test to more subjects, including extreme neu- 
rotics, psychotics, and cases of mental deficiency, may reveal the need for 
modified procedures, particularly in dealing with special types of cases. 


From the Rorschach test and other sources of information, we believe that 
the group of 25 subjects represents considerable variation in types of person- - 
ality structure. A few of our subjects had some elementary knowledge of psy- 
choanalysis, acquired from their reading, but none of them had ever undergone 
psychoanalytic treatment. The essential feature in this connection is that 


none of the subjects, to our knowledge, had any prior experience in producing 
free associations. 


The first session with each subject was devoted to the administration of 
the Rorschach test. This was followed by a second session in which the supple- 
mentary F.A. test was given. Whenever time permitted, the second session was 
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held immediately after the completion of the Rorschach test. This was the case 
with about half of our subjects. In the case of the other subjects, the second 
session was usually held within a week after the Rorschach test was given. In 
arranging for the second session, nothing wss told to the subjects about the na- 
ture of the supplementary F.A. test; they were simply requested to return to 
take a "second part” of the test. 


The stimuli used in the supplementary test consist of the entire set of 
responses which the subject gave in the Rorschach test, including additional 
responses which occurred in the inquiry. The subject's own response is read to 
him, repeating the exact words which the subject originally used in giving the 
response. Elaborations of the response which occurred in the performance proper, 
as well as those which came out in the inquiry are included, except for common 
form details (e.g. “eyes, nose, legs"). But inquiry material dealing with deter- 
minants and any reference to stimulus characteristics of the Rorschach card is 
eliminated. For example, an introductory phrase such as "That red part looks 
like..." would be omitted. Similarly, comments such as "the details aren't very 
clear" or "that's the only part that I can make out” are not included. Thus the 
stimuli used in the free association test consist of the full content of the 
Rorschach responses, omitting those portions of the responses which indicate 
that the contents were originally given in response to the inkblot stimuli. 


In reading the response, prepositions and connectives are inserted to make the 
wording smooth. 


Whenever there is time, all of the subject's Rorschach responses are used 
in the supplementary test. This is the preferred procedure because sometimes 4 
relatively uninteresting form response will yield rich symbolic elaborations 

in the free association test. Nevertheless, it is often necessary to abbreviate 
the list of stimuli because of time limitations. In general, if all responses 
are used, the free association session takes as long as the entire Rorschach 
session, a@nd occasionally two or three times as long. Whenever there was in- 
sufficient time to use the entire Rorschach record, we made a selection by giv- 
ing priority to the following: original responses; movement responses (M,m); 
color responses (FC, CF, C); diffuse shading responses (K, k); achromatic color 
responses (C'); responses in which an attitude or evaluation was expressed (e.g., 
"a very ugly "); responses with unusuel elaborations or with suggestive con- 
tent symbolisms. If more responses could be included, they were selected in 
roughly the following order: surface shading responses (Fc, cF, c); white space 
responses (S); unusual detail responses (Dd); animal movement responses (FM); 
form responses, other than those which are popular. Further experience with the 
supplementary test may be expected to lead to improved criteria for selecting 4 
condensed list of responses to be used as stimuli. Whether all of the Rorschach 
responses or @ condensed list was used, the responses were always presented in 
the order in which they occurred in the Rorschach record. This seems to be a 
useful rule because the free association material sometimes provides insights 
into the dynamics of the sequence of Rorschach responses. 


At the beginning of the second session, the subjects were given the follow- 
ing instructions: 


"I am going to read you @ number of different phrases, one at a time. 
These are your own phrases which you gave when you saw the inkblots. 
After I read each phrase, I want you to say the very first thing that 
comes to mind. You should reply as quickly as possible. In giving 

your replies try to be completely free; that is, do not be critical 

but give your thoughts no matter how trivial, unimportant, embarrassing 

or far-fetched they may seem to be. Remember, you are to reply as quickly 
as you can with the very first thing that comes to mind." 
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Immediately after giving this introduction, the subject's first Rorschach re- 
sponse was read to him. If he did not reply immediately he was asked "What does 
that bring to mind?” If the subject fails to reply or says he cannot think of 
anything, we have found it best to go on to the next stimulus. Many of our sub- 
jects showed some reluctance to going on with the session at the beginning, 
usually taking the form of protesting that "I am not able to do that sort of 
thing." They were then given some encouragement such as: "Most people feel 

that way about it at the beginning but once they get started they find it's 
quite easy. I am sure that you will have the saee experience." Most of our 
subjects needed very little encouragement to get started, and even those few 
who had most difficulty began producing associations on the third or fourth 
stimulus. Once the subject has begun giving associations, he tends to respond 
more and more readily to the succeeding stimulus phrases. 


If, later in the session, the subject fails to respond to a stimulus, the 
following form of encouragement was found to be effective: “Now I am sure that 
something occurred to you -- some thought or other may have crossed your mind 

at least momentarily." Occasionally a subject will indicate that he has thought 
of something but would prefer not to tell about it, In this case, in order to 
insure continued cooperation, we go on to the next stimulus. 


During the early part of the session we attempt to build up @ response 
pattern such that the subject will give a chain of three or four associations 
to each stimulus. This is done initially by means of a special prodding ques- 
tion and is followed up a little later by additional instructions. When the 
suvjest gives his first association to a stimulus he is asked: “And what does 
thet pring to mind?" This prodding question is repeated two or three times for 
eash of the first few stimuli. After he has given several chain associations, 
6liicited by the use of the prodding question, the subject is told explicity 
that chain associations are desired, by means of the following instructions: 


"Now I want you to continue telling me what comes to mind when I read 
each phrase. Reply as quickly as you can with the first thing that 
comes to mind and then go on telling me everything else that that calls 
to mind without my having to ask you.” 


Despite the fact that these instructions are vague as to when the subject ought 
to terminate his responses, our subjects had no difficulty in understanding that 
several chain associations were wanted, because of their initial practice during 
which the prodding question was used to guide their output. Once these instruc- 
tions were given, most of our adult subjects produced a series of associations 
to each stimulus and there was no longer any need to use the prodding question. 
We have found that it is extremely worthwhile to elicit chain associations be- 
cause very often the most valuable material occurs after the initial association 
is given. 


In a vew cases, it was necessary to continue to use the prodding question 
in order to stimulate the production of chain associations. In these cases, 
when the question was repeated a large number of times, the wording was varied 
in minor ways so as to avoid monotony: the phrase “bring to mind" was replaced 
by “call to mind", “remind you of", or "make you think of"; sometimes the con- 
tent of the preceding association was used in the prodding question (e.g., "And 
what does (going to the dentist's office) remind you of?") 


Except in cases of markedly under-productive adult subjects, no prodding 
questions are used after the first few stimuli. The subject is simply permitted 
to go on talking until he stops and then he is given the next stimulus. We en- 
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countered only two cases in which there was a tendency to give extremely long 
responses, usually filled with trivial details. In the case of these over- 
productive subjects we used the device of telling the subject, after he had 
given ten sentences or so in responding to a-single stimulus, that he had given 
enough for that phrase. 


In general, the procedure outlined above is followed more or less closely 
in administering the supplementary F.A. test to adults. In all cases we care- 
fully avoided giving anything more than the specified instructions when sub- 
jects asked questions about what was expected of them. We never gave any ex- 
amples to illustrate our instructions, for fear that the subject might assume 
that only responses which resembled the example were “correct”. Each subject 
was permitted to go on in his own way and our approach in answering questions 
was very much like that used in the Rorschach test: it was indicated that there 
were no "right" or “wrong" answers, that the subject was free to give any kind 
of response he wanted to, and that what he said was entirely up to him. 


We found it necessary to modify the procedures in certain respects when 
administering the supplementary F.A. test to children. A somewhat different 
introduction was used: 


"I am going to read you some things. They are the things you said when 
you looked at the inkblot pictures, After I read each one, I want you 
to say the very first thing that pops into your head. Tell me as quick- 
ly as you can what you think of, no matter how funny or silly or queer 
it m@éy seem. Remember, saéy right away the very first thing that pops 
into your head.” 


With children it was usually necessary to continue the use of prodding questions 
throughout the session. The form of the prodding questions was modified so as to 
make them more meaningful to the child. Thus the main prodding question was: 

"And what does make you think of?" which made use of the content of the 
child's preceding association. The children often responded to the stimuli by 
constructing a story. We found it effective to encourage the child to go on 

with his phantasy production by asking questions such as: "And what happens next?" 
In general, it appears to be useful to employ a more flexible approach with 
children and to ask whatever type of question seems to be appropriate to clari- 

fy or to expand the association which the child produces. Despite our use of a 
more flexible procedure, however, we attempted to word all questions in as nue- 
tral a way as possible and to avoid asking too many questions about particular 
responses in order to avoid suggesting to the child that certain responses were 
more interesting than others. 


3. Types of Responses to the Supplementary F.A. Test 


In this section, we shall attempt to give only a brief indication of the 
variety of ways in which subjects deal with the task of producing spontaneous 
associations to their own Rorschach responses. In @ later article we shall de- 
scribe in detail the types of responses which occur on the supplementary F.A. 
test and elaborate the ways in which this material supplements the Rorschach. 
technique. 


There is considerable variation among our 25 subjects in the types of 
associations produced. Some subjects tend to stick closely to the content of 
the stimulus, giving a fuller elaboration of the concept contained in the Ror- 
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schach response, while others rarely give this type of response. The majority 
of responses made by Beatrice (age 23), for example, were of this type. Some- 
times her elaborations in the F.A. test attributed additional characteristics 
to the object she had originally seen in the Rorschach card, indicating the 
attitude or evaluation related to the object, as in the following response: 


Rorschach R.: Looks like an animal that was killed-- 
Card IV. animal fur, a bear mat or @& bear rug. 


Inquiry: Front paws and back paws. I see it as 
light gray. It looks flat. Center part 
is the seam. Head would come in here. 
(Q. animal fur.) It's fuzzy looking--it 
looks soft. 


Free Associations: Well, I guess that reminds me of the fox skin 
I have. It's real nice to lay on, to walk on-- 
just vaguely repulsive. I sort of like the fur 

part but I don't like the inside skin part. 


Often the elaborations of the Rorschach responses which Beatrice gave in the 
F.A. test seemed to be based upon a recalled image of the Rorschach card. 


Rorschach R.: That looks like a snake with a rabbit's head. 
Card X. (usual center D) 


The snakes are poking at the rabbit. They 
are long and green. The rabbit is light 
colored--gray. 


Inquiry: 


Free Associations: Poisonous snakes crawling all over in a nice, 
innocent rabbit's head. That's about all, ex- 


cept they are green, sort of scaly. 


Rorschach R.: Two men dancing, or dogs dressed up like men. 
Card III. (Usual ® ) 


They have pants, funny shoes, bolero jackets, 
with a full shirt and bow on their chests; 
they have high collars. (Q. What makas 

the shoes look funny?) The shoes are high- 
heeled, pointed, like old-fashioned men's 
shoes. English shoes were high-heeled 

like that. They are not really men -- more 
like cartoons. 


Inquiry: 


Free Associations: 


That reminded me of like a cartoon of dogs 
dressed up -- dancing, doing crazy things to- 
gether -- I guess sort of in an effeminate way. 


Occasionally Beatrice responded by giving abstract qualities which are presum- 
ably symbolized by the Rorschach concept, analogous to “color symbolism" re- 
sponses on the Rorschach test. 


Rorschach R.: A man's chest with ribs. It's a front view with 

Card III. funny lighting. (lower certer D). (Q) 
_ (Additional R) The shape. It's not a skeleton or X-ray but an actual 
man. 


Free Associations: 


Tuberculosis -- Strength -- Death. 
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Many of our subjects, at one time or another, gave free associations 
which contained references to some events in their own life history. A few 
subjects tended to give primarily material of this sort, sometimes recalling ep- 
isodes which were highly charged emotionally. The record of one of our sub- 
jects, Marvin (age 21), contains many free associations of this type, of which 
the following are typical examples: 


Rorschach R.: This looks like the X-ray of a lung. (W ). 
Card IV. 


Inquiry: It's a dark gray mass like I've seen at 
the World's Fair. (Q) The color and 
gradations of color. And that part is 

the spinal cord. 


Free Associations: 


The particular thing that originally was -- were -- 
(stammers ) pictures at the World's Fair. (Laughs). 
The thing I remember now is the time we had mass 
chest X-rays at the office and all the men were 
standing in line stripped to the waist and I was 
trying to stand erect and someone called out to me: 
"If you take a breath, that will collapse." And I 
felt embarrassed because I was not standing with 

my chest out. I recall a scene at the World's Fair. 
Some medical exhibit. I was startled at seeing a 
patient in @n arrangement like a dental chair, ex- 
cept upside down, and the Dr. looking into his 
rectum. 


Rorschach R.: Now 4 lovely oriental vase -- like one of those illustra- 
Card VI tions in @ psych textbook which is now 4 man's face, now 
a vase. Except there isn't any man's face here. (S) 


Inquiry: (Q) Just the outline. 


Free Associations: I recall a vase at home which was of oriental type. 
We once tried to put flowers in it but found that it 
leaked. ...Also when I was a little child I played 
with my mother's fountain syringe, and because it 
didn't work, I cut off the rubber tubing. She asked 
if I did it and I said "No". But later she decided 
I did it and she scolded me badly. It took place 
a@round the same time as the scolding for the comb 
incident. (Reference to an earlier response in the 
F.A. test). I think I was between four and six 
years old. I stood behind the bedroom closet door 
and felt extremely terrified. I think I resolved 

to run away but decided I ¢oyldn't get along so I 
would have to wait till I grew up. That's interest- 
ing because now I realize I have done just that when 
I left home @ year ago. I don't expect to go back. 
I realize my family, especially mother, doesn't 
understand why I don't return and why I don't cor- 
respond. 


Rorschach R.: A cross section of @ person defecating. (lower center D) 
Card IX 


Inquiry: Back, cheeks, rectum, faces coming out. 
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Free Associations: 


A vision of myself doing so. Afterward -- during 
my senior year in college -- I had pain. In fact, 
this occurred several times and I saw a doctor who 
said I had a nervous colon. He was a refugee and 

he seemed to be trying to say something else, but 

he never got it out. He gave me an opium deriva- 
tive to ease the pain, which worked only mildly 
satisfactorily. I don't know when I stopped being 
bothered. Only occasionally in the last year. Aigso 
I mentioned this to the doctor at my physical and I 
pointed out that it hadn't bothered me recently so 
he regarded it as of no significance. 


Almost all of our subjects produced phantasy materiel of one sort or an- 
other. Some subjects tended to derive their phantasy associations from imagina- 
tive literature, movies, or stories which they hed heard. This type of associa- 
tion is illustreted by the following excerpts from the record of Albert (age 27) 


Rorschach R.: One of those humorous drawings. Two skeleton-like men 
Card III. bowing ludicrously. ('* ) 


Head, collar, suit which floats around loosely 
on @ skeleton-like frame. This center part, 
while not part of their bodies, give you the 
impression of a skeleton. That is more like 4 
skeleton than the men themselves -- maybe that's 
why I called the men skeletons. The legs are 
hoof-like, look supernatural. The red spots 
aid in making it supernatural -- except the 
center red doesn't have anything to do with it. 


Inquiry: 


Free Associations: Cartoons and stories. Seven Gothic Tales. Story of 


& man who didn't try to undress the woman but to see 
her skeleton, while looking at her at a dinner table. 
Makes me think of sex -- how men, what the incentive 
is for men to get satisfaction from looking at women. 
That's all. 


Rorschach R.: Top looks like a couple of intelligent insects fighting 
Card X. with each other, standing on top of a precipice and hold- 
ing up @ pole. (usual D) 


Inquiry: (Q. ) The expression make them look intelligent. 
They are arguing. Using their limbs to hold 
up the pole. 


Free Associations: I remember Poe's fantastic story and others I read as | 
@kid. Reading the idea that an insect could never 
be a competitor of man. Poe's story of the man who 
saw @ monstrous insect but it turned out it was just 
@ small one right in front of his eyes. Also I 
think of no reason why something else couldn't be 
intelligent if it is alive. I started thinking of 
reading St. Thomas on the nature of man. 


Another type of phantasy which occurs in the records of many of our sub- 
jects is the explicit recall of dreams. Only a few subjects, however, invented 
spontaneous, dream-like phantasies. The following excerpts are from the record 


of Evelyn (age 18), one of the few subjects who frequently produced original 
phantasy creations: 
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Rorschach R.: Theso look like two men that are balancing rocks or 
Card VII boulders on their forehead -- loaning back and balanc- 
ing. (Dr) 


Inquiry: Just the heads. 


Free Associations: A big gash on the forehead from the rock. And germs, 
personified germs walking into the gash, shooting 
through the circulatory system. 


Rorschach R.: This could be & woman, rushing away, looking behind her -- 
Card X ‘as if ha-stocking were running. (middle, side D) 


Free Associations: A woman with her stockings falling down -- falling 
flat on her face on a road and being run over by a 
truck. Then curling up and going to sleep. 


4. Case Study 


In order to make maximum use of the supplementary F.A. test, it is nec- 
essary to examine the entire free association record in conjunction with the 
Rorschach and case history material. In this section we shall present the com- 
plete Rorschach record and free associations of a ten year old girl. This case 
was chosen because the relative brevity of the record enabled us to reproduce 

it in full, and, moreover, it exhibits a particularly striking relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach and free associations. The interpretative analysis which 


is included is limited primarily to some of the clinical leads suggested by the 
frees association material. 


A. Case History Material 


Betty PD. (10) is a pale, thin child--gentle, prim, well-mannered and obed- 
ient in her behavior. She impresses people as being more like an adult than 4 
child. She is subject to headaches and dizzy spells, lacks appetite, had dif- 
ficulty in falling asleep, worries about her health, has moods of depression 


and crying. Her school-work is poor. She is devoted to her mother and baby 
sister. 


When Betty was four, her mother divorced her father (of whom Betty was 
very fond) after an unhappy marriage. She never saw her father again. After 
the divorce, Betty and her mother lived with her maternal grandfather. Her 
mother worked. Betty was sent away to school for @ year, where she was ex- 
tremely unhappy. Her mother remarried four years after the divorce. She and 
Betty lived with Mr. D. (Betty's step-father) only a short time.before he was 
sent overseas. (Mrs. D. reports that Mr. D. is accepted by Retty as a well- 
loved fathers) At the time the test was given, Mr. D. was still overseas and 
Betty's half-sister was three months old. 


Mrs. D. (Betty's mother), a thin attractive woman of 31, is a high school 
graduate. She surrounds herself with many friends to whom she is extremely 
submissive, often seeking their advice on how to handle her children. She, too, 
is subject to severe headaches. Hetime is entirely occupied with her children, 
her household, and the frequent visitors to her home. She appears to be an af- 
fectionate mother who worries a good deal about her children. She demands ~ 

adult, lady-like behavior of Betty. 


The D. family were neighbors of the authors. 
cial except for the administration of the tests. 


Our contacts were purely so- 
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B. Verbatim Rorschach and Supplementary F.A. Record 


Rorchach Responses 


Free Association Res ponses 
(performance proper and inquiry) 


Betty D. (10) 


R.T. 
T.T. 1° 


Makes me think of bats. 1. Nothing 
Ing: Head -- looking down on it 

-- wings coming out. (upper 

half of blot D) 

It don't make me think of 

anything else. 


R.T. 40°' 
9° 


I can't think of anything. 


1. This part here makes me think of a 1. Black widow. (Q) Poison -- 


spider or something. ‘cause black widow poison you 
Inq: Just the face with these sometimes. -- (Q) Sometimes when 
things on it (points to protru- you're poisoned.you die. 

sions ). 

(Dr: bottom part of lower red) 


2. That's like a butterfly. 2. Like flowers. (Q) Roses. (Q) 
Ing: body--face--wings are to- Blood -- ooh! I don't like 
gether. (Q) Just the shape. that. (Q) Knives or a gun. 


(Upper red D) 
Nothing else. 


III. R.T. 18" 
T.T. 1° 


1. A lion there. 1. Makes me think of how sometimes 
Ing: Body--feet--face--tail--like they're killing people. (Q) Ooh! 
he was running -- he's look- I think if I was going to kill a 

ing towards his tail. (Upper person, I would use a knife. -- 

side red D) All the things you've been talk- 


ing about except the butter- 
fly makes me think of death. You 
know I wouldn't use a gun to kill 
& person because you could too 
easily trace the gun. 


2. Makes me think of a bird's face. 2. Like one time those boys shooting 
Ing: The bill and the head. (Q) a bird and they hit him in the 
Shape. bib -- the bill. (Q) Makes me 

(upper d on the usual figure) think that you ought to put those 


kids or a boy or whoever did those 
things in 6 jail and have him pun- 
ished. 


IV. RT. 18” 
T.T. 1° 
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Those two in there are like bat's 1. Like when bat's wings -- like 

- wings. when you are out in a desert, 
Ing: Like he was just getting , bat's wings come down and they'll 

: ready to fly -- wings. throw you down in the sand -- 
- (Dr: lower 2/3 of blot; they're so strong. (Q)thrown down 
excluding animal head ) in sand?) Beach. (Q) Going swim- 


ming. (Q) Sometimes people are 
drowned or snakes bite you. Some 
kind of snakes in the water that 
bite you. 


That's like a turtle's stomach. Like sometimes you see snapping 


Ing: Turtle is lying on his back turtles down on the shores of New 
--this is part of its stomach, the Mexico or Africa. And they'll 
lower part. (upper center d) sometimes kill you. 


3° 


1. This part reminds me of ae bill -- 1. A stork bringinge baby. (Q) Of 
ae @ bill of one of those white birds somebody going to the hospital to 
, -- I don't know what you call them. have @ baby. (Q) Like if your 
Ing: The bill -- eye. mother were going you'd heve to 
2 (lower center da) stay with your grandfather or 


something. Maybe one of your girl 
friends would ask you to stay with 
her. But maybe your mother said, 
“All right, you'd stay with her" 
and then you'd have to. (Q) 

Makes me think of agony -- you 
have to play things with your girl 
friend that you don't want to -- 
and you don't get the privilege of 
doing things there that you would 
at home. (Q) Like you would get 
mad and the girl would get mad at 
you and you'd have to stay with 
somebody else that you wanted to. 


That's all I can think of. 


VI. 25" 
T.T. 2° 


1. This looks like the feet of a dog. 1. Like once when the dog bit me in 


4 Ing: Dark things in there just the ten cent store and I still 
a like on the botton of a paw. haven't been afraid of dogs yet. 
2 And shape of it. (Q) Like you have to go:to the 
‘ (top d} hospital to have your face all 


fixed up where the dog bit you. 
("How can youstay in one spot all the 
time? I can't stay in one spot to 
save my life. I guess when you go to 
school you have to sit so still you 
get in the habit of it.) 


VII. 13" 
T.T. 1° 


i 


she 


qe) 


Ave 


makes me think of a camel, 1. (pause) Of a moving picture I saw 


with great big humps in the back. --those soldiers; Bing Crosby had 

Ing: Neck, face, mouth, hump, -- to ride a camel. (Q) Of infantile 
no legs paralysis and of how bad -- I mean 
(dr--top d and part of up- how it's going away thank heavens 
per D) I hope. 


s thing is like a snake's head. (pause) Of when Jack and I were un 


Ing: Like it's sort of curved and in the country and Jack started 
I can see a little eye in throwing rocks and sq we ran all 
there. the way down the hill and I tumbled 
(dr: protrusion on middle D) all the way down. (Q) Jack makes 


me think of how I'm glad he's got- 
ten rid of the poison ivy -- he's 
got all the band-aids off his fin- 
ers now. (Q poison ivy). Of how 
I'm glad that I didn't get it. 


VIII. R.T. 24" 
T.T. 2° 


1. Makes me think of a bear. 1. Of how Mr. James, my friend, used 
Ing: Shape - body - 4 legs - shape to take us to the zoo every Sunday 
of head like 4 bear -- a and we used to have more fun look- 
little eye right in there. ing at the bears and elephants. 
(Q) I see him like he was ' (Q animals at zoo) When Nancy 
looking down upon somebody. James, Mr. James* little girl, ran 
(usual D). across the street and Aunt Helen 


screamed bec@use the car just 
missed her by half an inch. 


And the stomach of a turtle. Of quicksand -- how they can lay 

Ing; The lines right in there -- on their stomachs in the quicksand 
the turtle's stomach is and not sink -- that's what I read 
shaped just like that and it in the book. (Q quicksand) Makes 
has a line right through just me think I*m glad I°m not in it -- 
like that. I'd hate to be in quicksand and 
(upper center triangular D) what I would do if I were in it -- 


I'd lay on my back -- it wouldn't 
take you as long to sink. 


R.T. 20” 
T.T. 1° 


1. Reminds me of a dog's face. 1. Of little Pete when he was run over 
Ing: Mouth, head, neckline -- for the first time, when I got home 
like a collie dog with hair from the movies and I was worried 
all over, because mother and dad weren't 
(Q) Like fuzz in there all there and his paws were all messed 
over. up and he was crippled for five or 
(di, portion of lower DP) six days. 


x. R.R. 6" 
2.3%. 1° 


Fish's face 1. Makes me think of sea nettles and 
Ing: The little dent. Like when when I got stung in the chest and 


you look in books you see the little girl got stung in the 
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the fish's face -- the way eye -- it nearly took her eyeball 
it's shaped. out. (Q stung). I'd hate to be 

(dr, portion of upper side stung by & -- a bumble bee again. 
green D) I've been stung so many times I'm 


getting tired of getting stung. 


That reminds me of those green 2. Makes me think of a book that Jack 


things that are in the water -- has about a little boy and girl 

I forget what you call them. that got on his back and went down 

Ing: Mouth, neck; this one is in the water and he spit fire and 
spitting out fire. (Q) Well they got off the alligator's back 
that's the only thing they and he started after every fish 
spit out of their noses. and ate them. ({(Q) alligator eat- 
(dr, portion of side brown- ing fish) Alligator pair of shoes 
ish gray area). that I'd love to have -- that I 


saw in a store in town -- when I 
grow up -- if I have enough money 
-- they cost about $35. 


a. A fish face or something a. Doesn't make me think of any- 
seen in & fairy tale -- I thing. 

can't think of it now. (Q) 

Mouth, eye -- I've seen those 

things (protrusions from . 

head) in a movie or magazine; 

when it touches other fish 

it kills them. 

(dr, portion of top animals) 


b. And this thing reminds me b. A story I heard on the radio 
: of one of those octopuses or about a boy that was squeezed by 
z something -- the round body an octopus and all the ink came 
By and legs. out of him and after he got all 
wt (usual crab D) twisted up like a ball and they 


couldn't get it out of him -- 
he risked his life just to save 
the tamplum (7) 


c. This little plece in. c. Makes me think of this bird. 


here reminds me of some face I know what it was now. This 

-- I don’t know what. Dent little girld had died from thirst 
; is the nose -- 2 eyes -- and nobody was with her and this 
e like what I've seen ina bird came and started eating her 
> comic magazine -- something -- eating her skin. 

like a bird's face (Q) -- 

don't know. 

(dr, center part of middle 


blue D) 


d. You know, another thing: dw Makes me think of -- uh -- 

& sea nettle -- like these let's see, what is a sea nettle? 
things were 411 the fangs When I was up at camp how all the 
and that was the body in kids used to get stung. (Q camp). 
there. Of how I was so unhappy up there. 


(usual crab D) 


e. A dog -- nose, body, e. Makes me think of my little 
teil, two feet. Don't Pete when he was killed. And 
know what you would cell this lady came up to our door and 
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that; it's like a picture of said: “Do you own a little boston 


@& woman or something tied a- bull?” And we said "Yes" and she 
round his neck. promised to bring us another one 
(yellow D; dark spot is pic- just like him -- but she never 
ture). showed up. (Q picture of woman 


tied around neck) One time I read 

in @ magazine about a man who tied 
@ picture of 4& woman and a baby a- 
round a woman's neck and he choked 
her with the string. 


f. Worm. (Q) The shape. Eye. f. Worms makes me think of how 
(usual green D) Jack used to pick up worms and 
chase me all around the farmhouse 
when we were staying out at the 
farm. (Q chased by Jack). How we 
always used to get into fights. 


g- Now I see something else.: g- Makes me think of when I was 

A rabbit's head. visiting up in New Haven, up at 
(usual D) Aunt Eleanor's and we used to left 
Nope, I guess I don't see the cage open and everything and 
anything else. the rabbit never ran away. And how 


Sandy, the dog, and it used to have 
so much fun. (Q) Jack Rabbit ran 

across -- Jane's back yard. 
(Comment after completing test) 
I tried to keep from saying cuckoo 
words. I liked looking at the pic- 
tures better. This part was easy 

after the beginning. 


Testing the Limits 


Color: Finds cool colors -- green worms, 
green fish, bluish bird. Keeps return- 
ing to achromatic color -- bats, bird's 
face, bat's wings, dog's feet. 

(Red color?) "Well, I have seen a red 
butterfly." 

M: Inside the orange spot (on dog, X-e), 
she could see a person holding a baby. 
When the heads in III were pointed out, 


she saw @ lady putting on her shoe (well 
seen). 


C. ' Summary of Quantitative Rorschach Results 


D6 + 5 (37%) FM 4 A..@ 4 4 
d 3 (19%) F ll + 7 (69%) Ad ll + 3 ) VIII-Xx% 31% 
Di 7+ 2 (44%) Fo 1 Fire + °1 


The Rorschach shows a high degree of constriction and emotional inhibition. 
There is extreme stereotypy, compulsiveness and over-criticalness. Her erlebyi- 
Styp is coartated with introversive tendencies. In Testing the Limits, her capa- 
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city to handle cool colors is revealed--but a depressive tendency is indica- 
ted by repeated achromatic references when color was asked for; her capacity for 
M is also shown. 


D. Clinical Leads Derived From The Supplementary F.A. Test 


The discussion which follows is focussed mainly on Betty's free associa- 
tion record and its relations to the Rorschach. No attempt is made to give a 
full Rorschach analysis. 


We feel that some of the interpretations of the supplementary F. A. test 
results are more plausible than others. It is to be expected that the reader 
will question some of them and discover others which are not mentioned. (It 
will be noted that a number of our interpretations are derived from psycho- 
analytic hypotheses. ) 


It should be recognized that at this stage one cannot seek to establish 
an interpretation of any part of the free association material as the correct 
interpretation; rather, & number of potential interpretative hypotheses are 
possible--some of which may be confirmed in further clinical investigations. 


The interpretative hypotheses which follow are to be regarded as no more 
than clinical leads. In order to avoid a tedious style, however, we shall pre- 
sent the interpretations without continually repeating this general qualification. 


Our primary purpose in presenting this interpretation of the F.A. record is 
to show concretely the various types of clinical leads which might be worth fol- 
lowing up. Hence, in some instances, we have been uninhibited about giving 
rather far-fetched interpretations, based on only slight hints in the record. In 
clinical practise it is sometimes worthwhile to "go out on a limb” by making 
some tentative, questionable interpretations of this kind, because it may serve 
to focus further clinical investigation upon very basic personality features. 


When the Rorschach findings of severe constriction are taken in conjunction 
with the obsessive aggression fantasies in the supplementary F.A. record, the 

picture emerges of a child, with deep-seated anxiety, who must inhibit emotional 
expression in order to control powerful aggressive impulses. 


Card I: Betty has no association to the first Rorschach response--a fairly com- 
mon occurrence in our group of subjects. 


Card II: To the second response (II-1)--F to a colored area--she gives the black 
widow--poison--death. Thus, her very first associations set the pattern which is 
repeated throughout the record: Her fantasy world is filled with aggressive 
death-dealing figures and objects; danger is everywhere. She goes on from the 
butterfly (II-2, no color) to give flowers--roses--blood--knieves, gun. Here 

she reve@ls why she cannot use color in her Rorschach responses, despite her 
strong attraction to the color areas. If she allowed herself to react emotion- 
ally to her enviornment, she would be confronted with the problem of overwhelm- 
ing aggression. 


Card III: In the lion sequence (III-1, her first and most active FM response ) 
she is openly the aggressor, weighing the relative merits of alternative ways of 
killing a person, with respect to avoidance of detection. She remarks that 
everything has made her think of death, except the butterfly. However, there too 
she arrived at blood, knives, gun -- and these associations seem to be completed 
by the lion sequence which utilizes the knife or gun as alternative instruments 
of murder in her own hands. This association is unique in the record in 
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that it is the only time she explicitly takes on the aggressive role. Else- 
where hostility is projected; the agent she names is external. (The fact that 
the sole admission of her own intense aggressive impulses is elicited by the 
most active of her FM Rorschach responses is suggestive for further research 

on relationships between specific Rorschach determinants and free association 
material.) Betty's freely expressed aggressive tendencies are followed immedi- 
ately by demands for severe punishment of aggressors (III-2). This suggests 
the importance of extreme super-ego control in her personality structure -- 

her intense hostility requires continual control. The boys injured the bill 

of the bird. Betty make a slip -- "bib" for “bill” -- and wants to jail “those 
kids or @ boy or whoever did those things.” The ambiguous definition of the 
aggressors suggests that it may be Betty herself who must be punished for hos- 
tile feelings against her baby sister. (Cf. V-1, in which the bill of the 
unnamed bird is mentioned in the Rorschach and the associations lead to a stork 
and the birth of her sister. ) 


Card IV: The association material for this card contains the theme of oral ag- 
gression which recurs frequently in the record -- the snakes bite, the turtles 
snap. Also there is the possibility that Betty is expressing a conception of 
sex as involving oral aggression and lethal injury. An FW responsé without 
active movement (IV-1) elicits the fear of being completely overpowered by some- 
thing terribly strong -- death by drowning -- snakes in the water that bite you. 
And to the next Rorschach response -- a presumed reference to the cloaca, using 


the usuel female sex area (IV-2, top d) -- she associates snapping turtles who 
may kill you. 


Card V: Betty cannot name the bird in the Rorschach response (V-1) but in the 
associations it is a stork bringing a baby. And she gives an account of the 
“agony” she went through when her mother was in the maternity hospital. The 
arrival of the baby sister meant for her being sent away from home, loss of 
privileges, being shunted around from place to place. Her mother is pictured 
as forcing her to do things she does not like. The associations also contain 
an indication of poor relationships with girl friends. 


Card VI: To VI-l, she recalls what may have been a traumatic experience -- be- 
ing bitten in the face by a dog and going to the hospital. (Betty's mother in- 
formed us that the incident occurred when Betty was two years old.) Betty 
points out with pride her lack of fear of dogs. Her acceptance of actual, 
severe punishment which she has experienced in the past is in marked contrast 
to her anxiety about vague, potential punishments in the present and future. ~ 


This constellation may be indicative of a high level of guilt. (Cf. discussion 
of VIII-2). 


Card VII: A fearful illness is associated to VII-1. She uses a "pollyanna” 
reassurance mechanism in attempting to reduce her fear. The snake's head (VII- 
2) reminds her of boisterous play with her male cousin (a boy of her own age 

who was brought up with her for several years.) This reference to possible sex- 
play leads to the disease he has on his fingers -- and once again she reassures 
herself that she has escaped from illness. Here a hypochondriacal attitude 
emerges, which may be a component of her general expectation of punishment. 


Card VIII: A FM response without active movement (VIII-1) brings to mind fun 

at the zoo, immediately followed by the hairbreadth escape from death of a little 
girl. (Enjoyments are quickly dissipated in a world filled with continual 
threats of danger.) The turtle's stomach (VIII-2) was also given earlier in the 
Rorschach record (IV-2). This time, in her associations, Betty identifies 

with the turtle. She knows how to save herself, but she would do the opposite 

of what the turtle does; she wants to sink as fast as possible. A number of 
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hypotheses are suggested by these associations: a) In an anxiety situation, 
Betty wants punishment quickly in order to get it over with. A masochistic 
tendency may be involved -- perceiving her environment as filled with ngrrow 
escapes from disaster, she has developed a wish for speedy punishment to end 
unbearable anticipations. b) Her anxiety may be tied up with sexual impulses 
(cf. IV-2) : if she were to lie on her back ( to give in to the desire 
to masturbate), she would sink down beyond all help. c) An underlying depres- 
Sive tendency may be reflected by the wish-phantasy of sinking into quicksand. 


Card IX: The only Fo response ( IX-1) brings to mind injury to her dog. (Cf. 
X-e; the dog does not escape death 4 second time.) Many of the thematic elements 
of this event were given in prior responses: being run over, paws (Rorschach 
response VI-1), injury (this time the paws are “messed up"), crippling (infan- 
tile paralysis, VI-1). Another thema is introduced into the description of the 
event: absence of the parents leads to terrible things. (Cf. XK-c.) 


Card X: In her associations to X-1, Betty sums up her depressed, hopeless out- 
look: "I've been stung so many times, I'm getting tired of getting stung." In 
the Rorschash (X-2, FM) she cannot name the animal which spits fire out of its 
nose. It elicits a fantasy from her cousin's book, about an orally aggressive 
alligator -- and then Betty's wish for expensive alligator shoes when she grows 
up. This sequence suggests that clothes may have a high degree of symbolic 
significance for her. (We know from our contacts with her that she manifests 
considerable interest in having new clothes. ) 


In her first additional response to card X ( X-a) there is @ fish that 
kills other fish when it touches them with the protrusion from its head. This 
is the only response in the Rorschach record which contains a manifest reference 
to aggressive action. Betty fails to give an association to this response. 

This is the only time, after the very first response, that Betty is completely 
blocked. We have often found, in our group of subjects, that when the Rorschach 
response contains especially revealing content, the associations yield little or 
nothing. This suggests that a blockege in the supplementary F.A. test may serve 


as an indicator, showing that the manifest content of the Rorschach response is 
markedly complex-determined. 


The octopus (X-b) brings to mind a radio story of the horrible strangula- 

tion of a boy. A bird which she cannot identify (X-c) leads to another oral 
aggression phantasy -- the death from thirst of a little girl, who, alone in the 
desert, has her skin eaten by the bird. Once more terrible things happen when 
one is left all alone. To the sea-nettle ( X-d ), she agains associates chil- 
dten getting stung and then her own unhappiness away from home. (She had not 

told her mother that she was unhappy at camp.) 


The dog ( X-e) brings up the death of her own beloved dog and the broken 
promise of a woman who said she would replace it. Betty has learned to discount 
promises. In her life, deprivations multiply; losses are not replaced. In the 
Rorschach (X-e) she seas a picture of a woman tied around the dog's neck. When 
she was asked for an M response, in Testing the Limits, she returns to this pic- 
ture of @ woman, and sees it as @ person holding a baby. Her association to the 
picture is the murder of & woman; a man chokes her with 6 picture of & woman and 
baby tied around her neck. This fantasy may be tied up with her attitude toward 
her family. Possibly Betty is identifying herself with the murdered woman; the 
picture of the woman and baby may represent her mother and new baby sister, and 
the man either her divorced father or stepfather. The following leads are sug- 
gested: a) She blames her present unhappy situation (she is indeed emotionally 
choked) on her abandonment by her real father, which led to the remarriage of 
her mother and the birth of the new baby displacing her; b) she blames her 
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step-father (now overseas) for leaving her and giving her mother 4 new baby, 
shutting her out of the new family constellation. 


The worms (X-f) make her think of aggressive play with her male cousin 
(cf. snake's head associations, VII-2). It is interesting to note that to 
both the snake's head and worms, she associates boisterous play with her cousin. 
Her last response (X-g) calls to mind happy animals, having freedom, but not 
running away. Perhaps, she wishes that she could be happy and childlike, ina 


secure life-situation, free of the dangers from which she obsessively seeks to 
escape. 
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THE RORSCHACH TEST 
IN THE EVALUATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Louis Linn, Capt., M. C. 


The following report is presented in a preliminary form because the data 
on which it is based cannot be published in full as a result of current censor- 


ship regulations. At some future date this report will be published in its 
completes form. 


The results of this work on the Rorschach test are presented to the general 
medical profession for two reasons. First of all, there is a widespread inter- 
est among physicians in the Rorschach test. Secondly, the conclusions to be 


drawn from this study have a general applicability which extends beyond the con- 
fines of the Rorschach test itself. 


Material and Method. Rorschach records were obtained on the detachment of 
& hospital during the period of activation of that hospital. One year later 
these men had completed 8 months of overseas duty. The men were classified 
according to their value to the organization by means of a questionnaire com- 
pleted by a group of commissioned and non-commissioned officers whose duties 
brought them into particularly intimate contact with the men. The men were 
divided into four groups, the superior soldier (group I), the better than aver- 
age soldier (group II), the average soldier (group III), and the distinctly in- 
ferior soldier (group IV). The Rorschach records of these men were grouped 
correspondingly and analyzed in terms of their general and group characteristics. 


Results: The results will not be given in detail. They are presented in 
schematic form in Table I and in Figures I, II, and III. 


The main purpose of Table I is to show how strikingly at variance are the 
scores made by our "normal" soldiers (groups I, II, and III), with the scores 

obtained on normal civilians by several different authors. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to explain the meanings of each of the symbols in the table. 
Their meaning will be apparent to the Rorschach worker. To the non-Rorschach 

reader it will be apparent that there are striking differences between the sol- 
dier "normal" and the civilian normal. It is the fact of this difference apart 


from the meaning of individual symbols which is intended to be brought out in 
this table. 


The data were broken down into two categories, those showing no difference 
in their incidence between various soldier groups, i.e. date of no prognostic 
value, and those which did show differences between the various groups, and by 
virtue of this difference were of prognostic value. 


The data of no prognostic value are summarized in Figure I. Once again 
the symbols are self-explanatory to the Rorschach worker. It must be pointed 
out that it is in this very group of data of no prognostic value that the most 
startling differences between the soldier "normal" and civilien normal are 
brought out. Since these factors are equally present in all groups and since 3 
they are all equally "abnormal" as measured by civilian standerds, these must 
be the factors which measure the personality changes which ell individuals un- 
dergo, or tend to undergo, in the transition from civilian to soldier. These 
factors will be taken up again in the discussion. 


The data of prognostic value @re summarized in Figure II. Here two symbols 


must be defined. Cry is the average time per response on the colored cards. B 
is the everage time per response on the black cards. A ratio of Cy between 0. 
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to 1.2 means that the individual tends to spend the same amount of time per 
response on the colored cards as he does on the black cards. E color repre- 
sents the product of the totel amount of time on the colored cards and the total 
number of responses on the colored cards. This was taken to be 4 measure of tho 
energy Output on the colored cards. E black has a corresponding meaning for tho 
black cards. A ratio of E color of less than one means that the amount of 

E black 
energy which the individual expends on the colored cards is loss than the amount 
he expends on the black cards. : 


The other symbols have their standard Rorschach meaning. It is evident 
in Figure II that there exist factors in the Rorschach scores which vary sharply 


from the best group to the worst and permit, thereby, sensitive differentiation 
between groups. 


Finally the data of prognostic significance were divided into two cate- 
gories, those factors which are characteristically present in the best group 
(group I factors) and those which are characteristically present in the worst 
group (group IV factors). The incidence of two or more of each of these factors 
in the various groups was ascertained. The results are summarized in Figure III. 
It should be evident that prognostication with a high degree of accuracy is 
possible by means of the Rorschach test by evaluation of the incidence of group I 
and group IV factors in any given record. 
Se Discussion: Adaptation to military life involves drastic and deep-seated 
changes in the behavior and thinking of the individual. The life of the soldier 
is regimented and ritualized. Everything is done according to a precise formula. 
Spontaneous expression of emotion is possible only among individuals of equiva- 
lent rank. The man who was an aggressive individualist finds that he must ad- 
dress many people in a deferential manner. He must get up and go to sleep at a 
certain hour. Every hour of the day is mapped out for him. He is deprived of 
his love objects and of his privacy. He must undergo deprivation, at times in 

& setting where his officers may not be so deprived. 


The responsible adult responds to his country's needs by becoming @ good 
soldier. He makes all of these adjustments smoothly and relatively painlessly. 
Except for a certain amount of good-natured "griping” during the early forma- 
tive months, the soldier accepts these changes uncomplainingly. In time the 
average soldier not only does not object to his status as an enlisted man, he 
likes it. He does not envy his officer's privileges, instead he is glad to be 
free from his officer's responsibilities. The man who was a sober adult in 
civilian life becomes a carefree adolescent after a few months of training. 

He gradually gives up his philosophy of individualism and soon comes to enjoy 
the security associated with garrison life. He learns very early that 4 good 
soldier is one who obeys orders, and he becomes very proficient at that, often 
to the complete exclusion of his own initiative. He learns that initiative is 
discouraged by red tape. He is told by his fellow soldiers that "a good soldier 
doesn't volunteer." He is further told “to keep his bowels open and his mouth 
shut." He incorporates these ideas into his thinking and in time he does what 
he has to do but not one iota more. 


In making this adjustment the individual regresses to a less mature level 
of performance. He becomes constricted in his interests, ambitions and energy 
Output. He is spontaneous only during hours of freedom and play. He proudly 
designates his new-found release from the complexities of adult life by the ex- . 
pression “becoming GI." If this vast transformation in the thinking and behav- 
ior of the draftee did not manifest itself in a new set of “normals” in the 
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Rorschach test, it would be truly remarkable. 


Actually, the Rorschach results reflect these changes very well. In the 
test situation the individual does no more than he has to. The result is 4 

great diminution in the number 4nd quality of the responses. Our subjects gave 
practically no good original responses. They rejected many cards. The responses 
they did give showed a high reliance on populer responses and "cheap" responses 
involving poor form and demanding a minimum of intellectual effort in the pro- 
cess of formulation. Storeotypy of thinking is evident in the Limited content of 
the responses, and the high F and A percentages. Poverty of inner life and emo- 
tional immaturity is evidenced by the amazing lack of human movement. The sub- 
stratum of anxiety which dominates the thinking in this group is evidenced by 

the high incidence of K responses. The inordinate preoccupation with tiny de- 
tails is expressive of a “schizoid” tendency in the behavior and thinking of 

the individual. 


It should be emphasized that we do not suggest that the Rorschach test is 
invalid in the army. On the contrary the test has proven to be of immense velue 
to the writer. What we do wish to bring out is the fact that procedures designed 
as personality and emotional inventories which are standardized on the basis of 
civilian material must be restandardized if they are to be of value in the 
army. * 


Summary and Conclusions: 


1. Rorschach records wore obtained on a group of enlisted men in the de- 
tachment of a hospital during the period of activation of that hospital. 


2. These records were analyzed and compared with their performance one 
year later, after 8 months of duty oversoas. 


3. Records given by normaliwell-adjusted soldiers were in many respects 
markedly at variance with standards based on records of normal well-adjusted 
civilians. 

4. The constriction and rogrossion in personality associated with “in- 
doctrination” is advanced as the explanation of this discrepancy. 


5. This constriction and regression in the course of adaptation to army 
life is a "normal" process and must be taken into account in the use of any 
"personality" tests based on civilian standards. 


6. Properly restanderdized, the Rorschach test is of considerable value 
in prognosticating the performance of an individual as a soldier. 


| 


* It might be mentioned parenthetically that the writer recently has had experi- 
ence with sevoral personality inventories which demonstrated this point. Al- 
though the procedures in question had apparently been of value in civilian life, 
they proved to be highly inaccurate and of little value in estimating the per- 
sonality and performance of soldiers examined by these procedures overseas. 
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THE USE OF THE RORSCHACH IN A GROUPWORK AGENCY 


By Hans L. Epstein, Ph.D.* and Max Apfeldorf, B.S.** 


In the summer of 1945, the Inwood Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Associa- 
tion, founded in January of that year, opened a day camp for its junior men- 
bers. Children from 5 to 14 years of age attended the camp from 9 a.m. to 

5 pem., five days a week. 


We believed with Fritz Redl that “the educator who plans to manipulate 
John's environment so that it will be fertile soil for his development must 
know what John is really like in order to do so. He...needs ‘diagnosis’ as a 
basis for his endeavor."1 We therefore decided to supplement the information 
which we received in the registration interview with the parents, and from 
the daily contact with our campers, by the findings of the Rorschach. This 
information - we believed - would help us 


1. to select the proper group atmosphere for the individual child 

2. to select the proper leader 

3. to offer a proper "diet" of activities in individual cases 

4. to give more definite advice to group leaders on how to handle certain 
children 

5. to cooperate with the school in certain cases 

6. to cooperate with the parents in certain cases 

7. to detect the need of referral to a casework agency. 


We were aware of the specific limitations of our work from the beginning: 


Our new "“Y" does not have a guidance department, or even a part time 
guidance worker. Hence, there are only limited possibilities for consulta- 
tions with parents and school officials. Leads suggested by the Rorschach 
test often could not be followed up. 


Since this was an initial study, we wanted to test as many children as 
possible but lacked the facilities to test all. 


The following cases illustrate how the Rorschach has proved itself 4 

“short cut method" for discovering data ebout our campers end "Y" members 
that otherwise might have been cigeoveres only after long acqueintance with 
them. 


| 
Irene* is 9 years end 10 months old, one of the most popular girls at 
the "Y". She is president of a girls' club. We learned that she is also 
popular at school, well liked by teachers and classmates. She attends 4 5B 
opportunity class. She came to the day camp for four weeks, enjoyed the camp 
very much, and took part in all activities. 


Her Rorschach was a surprise for @ girl who appeared to be so well ad- 
justed. 


{ 


* Director, Inwood Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Assn., New York City 
** Group Leader, Inwood Young Men's and Women's Hebrew Assn., New York City 
We wish to thenk Miss Camille Kemple for her kind assistance in discussing 
our Rorschach interpretations with us. 
1 Redl, Fritz. Diagnostic Groupwork. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Vol. XIV, p. 67. 
2 Fictitious names heave been used throughout, 
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The record shows a constricted personality, with evidence of suppressed 
instinctual life. She is introversive, with a tendency to lose herself in 
her phantasies. Her high intelligence is turned more to phantasy than to 
reality. At the same time, she is troubled by what people think of her. 
Despite this, her record shows e lack of conformity, combined with a lack of 
awareness of the feelings and needs of others. There is also a great lack 
of self-confidence combined with much self-criticism. 


In order to get a clearer picture of Irene, we decided to talk with 
the mother. The mother told us that there was a great deal of tension and 
excitement at home. When the family came from Europe a few years ago, the 
maternal grandfather ami paternal grandmother both lived with the family. 
However, family tension became so great, that the grandmother moved out. 
Irene! was often the center of criticism and blame. Her habits of forget- 
fulness along with her daydreaming made her vulnerable to criticism. She 
would rush into a room full of guests in order to inform her mother of some 
news she had just read. In her excitement, she would not notice the guests, 
and would be rebuked by either the father, the mother, or & grandparent. In 
discussing the girl's problems with us, the mother realized that Irene needed 
more affection and praise, and less criticism, an atmosphere of relaxation, 
not of tension. Since the time of this consultation, the mother has apparent- 
ly tried to be more affectionate, and less critical. The mother reports that 


Irene is no longer as tense as before, more affectionate, more relaxed and 
balanced. 


The Rorschach helped us discover the most serious problems of this child. 
With the help and information given us by the mother, it was possible to guide 
Irene more adequately in our "Y". Obviously it was necessary to put her into 
& club where the atmosphere was as relaxed and non-competitive as possible. 

It was important that she have as her clubleader a mature, relaxed woman with 
whom she could identify. In order to sharpen her sense of reality, and to 
take her away from her dream world, we felt it would be to Irene's advantage 
if she were able to help as often as possible with the preparation and plan- 
ning of activities (parties, hikes) undertaken by her club. 


Alfred is a small, thin ten-and-a-half-year-old boy, the oldest of four 
children. He attends the 7B opportunity class, and is known as the "brain 
trust." The mother told us that he often corrects his teachers in the middle 
of & lecture, or suggests an easier way of doing a mathematical problem. He 
is unpopular, does not get along well with other boys - neither those of his 
own age nor older ones. He often gets into fights, and is usually on the 
losing end. One day he came to his club leader and complained that two older 
(12-year-old) boys had tried to "disperse their urine on his clothes" in the 
men's room. This was one of the ways in which these older boys, feeling in- 
ferior because they were in a lower grade in school, tried to compensate for 
their inferiority feelings towards Alfred. Alfred, compensating for his 
physical inferiority by stressing his intellectual superiority, often induces 
the other boys to compensate by bullying and teasing him. 


The mother is very much concerned about the boy's problems, especially 
about the discrepancy between his intellectual development and the develop- 
ment of his body. She seems rather helpless in the situation. 


The Rorschach yielded @ picture of a boy intellectually advanced for his 


1 She is the oldest of three children; she has a sister of 6 and a brother 
of 4, 


; 
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age, whose main aim is success and avoidance of failure, a boy under the strain 
of intellectual over-ambition. He has no real interest in objective matters. 
Because of his enormous striving for intellectual success, he has lost spon- 
taneity, imagination and creativeness. His affective relationships are not 
what they should be. He cannot be genuine in his social responses. He has 

no sense of belonging, and is insecure socially. He has a tendency to with- 
draw from people, and feels isolated, The record also indicated outbursts 

of pent-up emotions, which Alfred would try to control intelleotually. He is 
seeking desperately for some sort of support to counteract his social insecur- 
ity and loneliness. He is impractical, and is not aware of the obvious. He 
lives too much with his intellect - an unhappy, tense, and uncomfortable 

child 7 


The boy needs the experience of being accepted without having to compete 
for it. It probably would be unwise to put him in any of our present junior 
clubs. To place him with a group on the basis of his intellectual status 
would mean having him with youngsters who were both physically and socially 
more developed. This would not alleviate his social insecurity, his loneli- 
ness, but serve to heighten it, and would force him into continuous competi- 
tion where he would still have to compensate for his physical and social in- 
eadequacies by stressing his intellectual capacities. In this cease, the group 
work agency would even strengthen the factors leading to his present malad- 
justments. On the other hand, he would object to being placed in @ club with 
youngsters of his own age, especially when these youngsters go to the same 
school, and are two or even three grades below his. 


We, therefore, did not place him ina "club." Rather, we encouraged 
him to participate in @ variety of activities where he would be able to come 

in contact with youngsters of his social and physical level as well as with 
youngsters of his intellectuel status. We worked out an individualized program 
with him. As a member of our boxing class, he is together with boys of his 

own age. As @ member of our "Chesspleyers", he is together with older boys and 
girls. He takes part in our arts end crafts program whenever shop is open for 
non-club members. 


We intend to consult his parents and teachers, and to discuss with them 
the problem of developing the social, emotional, and creative sides of the 
boy's personality. The possibility of sending the boy to a progressive pri- 
vate school where he may progress et his own speed, end where there is em- 
phasis on emotional expression and social living, might be suggested to them. 


George is 113, an only child. He is in 6B. At the day camp, he proved 
noisy, quarrelsome, and disruptive, especially when with a few, select "pals" 
of his own age. There were few activities in which he would participate with- 
out disturbing the others. He was not able to finish things, and he could not 
allow others to work or play undisturbed. Often in the middle of a baseball 
game, for no apparent cause, he would procleim the game "rotten", the players 
“lousy", and urged his "pals" to go somewhere else with him. If the others 
permitted him to quit, and reorganized the game, George would be on hand to 
push @ boy so that the latter would miss catching the ball, or when @ boy would 
be running for “home”, George would calmly step in his path. 


In the shop, he would start building @ boat but stop in the middle. "It's 
lousy", he would say, and either leave or begin annoying somebody. Interest- 
ingly enough, the only thing which could keep him occupied in shop was clay 
work where he could easily change or destroy his product. 
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When the group went swimming for the first times, this 11+-year-old boy 
was afraid to enter the water. In the course of the summer, he went so far as 
to go into shallow water and enjoy it. However, he constantly refused swim- 
ming instruction, but once securely established in shallow water (he did not 
venture into water over his chest) he began annoying the other youngsters by 
pushing and pinching them. 


It was interesting to note that whenever the strap of a girl's bathing 
suit came down, or the trunks of a boy slipped off, he would become so excited 
that he splashed around violently, laughed raucously, and shovted, “Look! 
Look", and if the “unfortunate” were near enough, George, by pushing and 
splashing, would try to hinder the girl's replacing the strap or the boy's 
slipping his trunks on. 


Any attempt on the part of the counsellors to stop his rowdiness would be 
met with denunciations of the particular counsellor who would approach him, 
and of the day camp in general: "Why don't you go somewhere!" "This place is 
a dump!", and "Gee, you can't do anything in this place, can yuh!", would be 
typical exclamations. But this flaring up would die down very quickly, es- 
pecially when the counsellor remained persistant. Then George would become 


very obeisant, "paw" the counsellor and even ask whether he could help him in 
any way 


The Rorschach revealed the picture of a highly constricted boy, with a 
basic attitude of submissiveness. He does not adjust to people in a genuine 
emotional way, but evasively. There is evidence of anxiety, sex disturbance, 
and too much indulgence in phantasy. He hides behind an intellectual pre- 
tentiousness, and shows off with “pseudo-knowledge", though he does it poorly. 
He has no real intellectual ambition. He is hypercritical, fussy, and too 
anxiety-ridden to see broad relationships clearly. 


It was learned from a “Y" worker who knew the family well that George's 
mother was & very domineering woman, and that George as a child had been over- 
sheltered. 


When the mother came to our office, she told us that she never had talked 
about sex with George, that she thought he was much too young to have "sex" 
problems, and that she and her husband were not prepared to talk with George 
about sex. She gladly would leave this to a member of the "Y" staff. 


The talk with the mother substantiated our hypothesis, gained from the 
Rorschach, that this was a boy whose sex life had to be kept secret because 
the parents were not able to help him. 


The boy should have a club leader who is able to "counsel" him in his 
Sex problems. He should have an opportunity to bring all his sex problems 
into the open so that his guilt feelings can be lost. He should be in @ club 
with boys and girls where he has the opportunity to build up good relation- 

ships with members of both sexes. 


Joan is a 6¢-year-old refugee girl, She is in 1A, gets along very well 

in school, and is at the head of the class. At the "Y", her beauty and clever-. 
ness make her distinctive. Whoever works with her is immediately attracted to 
her. She is active and friendly. However, if she gets excited, she has temper 
tantrums, and heats other children at the slightest provocation. 


The Rorschach shows that Joan is a clever, imaginative, and ambitious 
girl with varied interests. She has exceptionally good integrative thinking 
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ability for e 6$-year-old. She is an outgoing child, and able to think along 
popular lines. Yet she seems fearful about her role in the family. She longs 
for more warmth and security. A definite tendency to depression is noticeable. 


The Rorschach showed that a discussion of Joan's feeling of insecurity 
with her mother was necessary. : 


It was learned that besides Joan there is another girl in the family, an 
adopted daughter, 17 years of age. Joan does not know this relationship, and 
looks upon her as @ real sister. The parents are very fond of the adopted 
daughter, especially because she is “so very well behaved", and “no problem at 
all." This girl is the example after which the parents are trying to model 
Joan. | 


As has recently been pointed out in reports on the refugee camp in Oswe- 
go, most European parents are more easily upset about dirty hands and clothes 
of their children than American parents are. Joan's father is typically Euro- 
pean in this sense. Joan must live up to her father's standards. Joan must 
always look neat and “pretty.” She has to be the best of the class - as her 
father was. She has to be punctual for school and for meals - as the father 
was, and here difficulties arise. According to the mother, Joan dreams when 
she eats. She eats breakfast so slowly that she is always in danger of coming 
to school late. When the suggestion was made that Joan be allowed to eat at 
her own speed, and that the teacher be informed of the reasons for a possible 
lateness, the mother exclaimed that her husband would never permit a "late" on 
her report card. The mother also reported that Joan was emotionally unstable 
and easily upset. 


We do not know whether the behavior of the parents towards Joan can be 
changed so that there will be less “pushing”, less insistance on good marks, 
punctuality, and cleanliness. | 


The Rorschach showed that the child needs a relaxed, “non-driving” atmo- 
sphere. She must find the "Y", a place where she feels accepted even when her 
hands sre dirty, or her dress spotted with paint, where she receives affection 
without having to "do her duty" for it, where she can rest from the pressure 
to which she is exposed at home. | 

When Robert and his mother came to the "Y" office for registration, doubt 
immediately arose as to whether he was a suitable day camp applicant. At first 
he refused to enter the office. He seemed afraid. When the mother finally 
"dragged" him in, this 10-year-old boy took to sucking his thumb. He removed 
his thumb after his mother had slapped his hand, but in a few minutes, the 
thumb was back in again, being intensively sucked and chewed on. The mother 
explained that the boy was 6 bit backward because of many illnesses and opera- 
tions. She went on, however, to say that he was normal, that his public school 
teacher had even told her that the boy, who was in 4B, was quite clever. 


We tentatively accepted the boy for the day camp because we wanted to find 
out whether we could help him. He was accepted on the condition that his | 
presence would not disturb the functioning of the camp program, and that he 
would derive some benefit from it. His first appearance at the day camp eli- 
cited protests, both from campers and from a mother. One camper stated: "We 
do not want to be with this senate’ 

After a discussion between the director and the ten and eleven-year-olds, 
in which it was mentioned that this boy had had many illnesses and operations, 
that this perhaps was one of the reasons for his being scared, and that he 
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needed our help, the group decided to accept him. Because we did not believe 
Robert was fit to participate fully in his own age group, he was given an in- 
dividuslized schedule. 


The Rorschach substantiated the mother's claim that her son was mentally 
not deficient, but emotionally not up to his age level. He had strong urges 
for power on the one hand, end strong submissive trends on the other. He had 
the concept of being either king or slave. There was a definite desire for 
adaptation and contact, @ hunger for affection. There were signs of fear and 
anxiety. His intelligence - according to the Rorschach - was within the 
average range, but did not function as effectively as it should, because of 
his anxiety, and his fixation on earlier stages of childhood. There was fear 
that he could not live up to the high standards of accomplishment which he 
had set up for himself. He therefore tended to limit his span of attention, 
and to avoid large responsibilities. The Rorschach showed the difficulty of 
grouping him in our day camp; he was emotionally too immature to be placed in 
his own age group, and his aggressiveness and power urges made it difficult 
to place him with younger children. 


His behavior at our day camp bore out the Rorschach interpretation. He 
had no basis for getting slong with the 10 and 11 year old group. He some- 
times enjoyed being with the 6 and 7-year-olds, but he bullied them so much 
that he was considered.a menace. He liked arts and crafts, but was afraid to 
start anything. When finally persuaded to start something, he would give up 
at the least obstacle. ; 


When the group went to the swimming pool, he was afraid to go into the 
water. One of the counsellors gave him special attention. The result was 
that after a week he had learned to float. Once he became more secure in the 
water, he began ducking the 6 and 7-year-olds. His only friend and play com- 
panion was an 8-year-old girl, who also suffered from fears and anxieties, 
and with whom he played "King and Queen." A favorite pastime of his was 
getting on the fire escape in the backyard and spitting down. Though infer- 
ior in many activities, he could play "Musical Chairs" with so much skill 
that he came out as the winner on two occasions. : 


Despite the fact that the boy liked to be at the day camp, and showed a 
marked improvement (especially due to the individual attention given him by 
one of the counsellors), the Rorschach showed that he needed more help than 
we were able to offer. He needed psychiatric treatment, perhaps a change of 
environment, and we therefore advised the mother to contact a case work agency. 


The boy is now in an institution where he is receiving psychiatric treat- 
ment, and schooling. Institution reports are optimistic, the boy is contented, 
and does not want to return home. This is interpreted as a sign of his grow- 
ing independence. 


We gave the Rorschach Test for the reasons stated in our introduction, 
and the test has fulfilled its purpose. We believe that it has helped 4 great 
deal by giving us and our clubleaders, to whom the results were interpreted, 
better insight into the underlying causes of the behavior and the needs of 

Our members. 


Our Rorschach results remind us of a few facts that we groupworkers too 
easily forget in our day-by-day routine: that most youngsters not only need 
& place where they can spend their free time, where they can participate in 
different activities, but also where they are accepted and feel secure, where 
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they have a leader who understands them, to whom they can talk frankly, and 
whom they like. In short, they need a place to which they belong. 


The Rorschach has also showed that even in a center in which the majority 
of youngsters come from economically secure middle-class homes, the strong 
need for professional guidance work, and for a4 more intensive cooperation be- 
tween parents, school, and center. 


In the field of education, it has been and still remains one of the func- 
tions of progressive private schools to experiment with new methods, and to 
demonstrate their validity. It seems to us that it is also the function of 
private group work agencies to be "an advance guard of educational growth."+ 
The Rorschach has definitely demonstrated a need for a guidance worker in every 
in every neighborhood center, at least until each public school has a guidance 
department. 


RORSCHACH RECORDS OF IRENE AND JOAN 


IRENE 
Note: The terms “upper" and “lower” are always in reference to the position 
of the card. | 
Z. 1. 2" Cat's face 1, Like a Halloween cat (the whole blot). 
« ie Excited person 2, Fierce looking face of an excited person. 


| (uses only lower half of blot, cuts off 

| directly beneath upper white spaces, sees 
35" _ lower white spaces as eyes, bottom space 
| as mouth. Cuts off lower side protrusions.) 
| (Questions: Does anyone in your family get 
| easily excited?) My grandfather. He also 


is partly deaf. 


ake 1. 7" Top of a person 1. Top of a face, a man, Hair-shaped and 
| shaded like hair, he has a part (center 
| gmell detail with adjacent dark parts), 
| eyes slanted (dark red lines in upper red), 
| outlines of pupils (white spots between 
these lines), forehead (space between red 
| and black. ) 
2. Top 2. That you spin (S). 
3. Lake 3. Bird's eye view. (What is this?-(the black)) 
1 
2 


| Nothing. 

- (Outer red) 

. Lady with a hairdo. She is crosseyed. (S: 

| outline of face, upper lighter protrusions 
show where the hair is piled up; “bowtie” 
is eyes with glasses, darker red being the 
eyes, lighter red, the eyeglasses. ) 
Hairdo piled up on her head, black shows 

where the different lines of her hair are 

| piled up. Comical lady. (Where is the hair?) 

| Here (the upper white space.) There is no 
black that looks like hair, in the other 
card it does. (What is that?-(space right 
above the inner red)) The forehead. (Do you 

_ know anybody who is crosseyed?) Yes, my 

30" grandmother is a little bit crosseyed. 


TII. 1. 9" Blood 
2. A person's head 


1 John Dewey in: Agnes De Lima, The Little Red School House. 
The Macmillan Company, p. IX. 


? 
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A cow's head (upper half of card without top 
center). Here are the horns and the ears 
(horns-small half circular protrusions ad- 
joining outer upper protrusions, ears-outer 


40" upper protrusions, eyos-light shaded spots) 
V. 1. 2" Butterfly 1. (W without side protrusions and lower center.) 
(What kind of a butterfly?) Oh, one of those 
yellow ones. 
2. Rabbit's head 2. (Top center). 
20" 


VI. 1. 15" Cat's face 


2. Person's left 


40" arm 


1. 


{Lighter part of upper portion with darker 
shaded spots as eyes, and lower protrusions 
as whiskers). The ears of the cat stick out 
like this, here are the whiskers. Outline, 
but you see the eyes. 

(Upper center column) left arm, because he 
is holding it like this (shows). 


VII. 1. 10" Outline of a 1. As if it were a sculpture; here would be the 
Dutch girl ruffles around her neck, here, the dress, 
here, the cap (S). 
2. - A cape 2. Like Cape Cod (outer middle protrusion). 


VIII. 1. 15" Lungs of your 1. (Riblike figure in upper center) the white 
body lungs, the colored parts ribs. 

2. Dinosaur 2. (Can you tell me e bit more about him?) 

He is looking for something to eat. (What 
reminds you of a dinosaur?) Dinosaurs 
35" have very long tails. 
1. 2” Buffalo 1. Outline (middle green). 

2. Dog, Scotty 2. Head of a Scotty (small upper green portion, 
with green protrusion going into orange as 
dog's "ear". Scotties have these things on 
here, their ears are rether pointed. The un- 
even part would be his hair. The shading 
shows where is more hair, and where is not 
so much hair. 

3. Horns of an an- 3. (Upper inner orange protrusions). 

30" telope 


1. 3" £Eskimo 
2. Skeleton of 
» &nimal 
30 


(Usual "Rabbit's head") Lady Eskimo. They 
usually go like this, with their babies on 
their backs, head bent over. White is hair, 
outer green is hood. (S bends down to show 
how the Eskimo lady walks. ) 
(Outer blue without outer protrusions and 
with S as “eyes”. 


nest on a branch 


1. 5" £Little birds ina l. 


(Upper third of center) they are looking up 
at something. It is round like a nest. 


" 
IV. 1. 10 A cow 1. 
2. 
) | 
i. 
JOAN 
¥ 
| 
30" 


II,.L 2" 


8" 


20" 


Fireplace with 
shoes hanging on 
top of it, 
Christmas. 


1. 
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I look right at the fireplace; there is fire 


‘in the fireplace. This looks like shoes; I 
know they are no shoes, but red stockings, 
‘but they look like shoes. (What is this 
here (S)?) Nothing. 


III. 


1. 


20" 


Butterfly flying 
over water. 


<I (it without outer red). This looks like water 


| (the lighter grey), like mountain water, 


, running. And this looks like: water, dripping 


from the outside (lower center black), the 
drop is almost at the water, (In which di- 
rection does it go down?) In this direction 
(straight down). These are mountains (side 


_ blacks). I don't know what this is (outer 
red). 


A black Christ- 
mas tree 


A bat 


‘It looks like it. She would be flying around 


‘the cave, then there could be a spider and 4 
‘fly, and the spider gets the fly, and the bat 
\flying around. 


Wis 


1. 


30" 


A design with 
little prints 


Little prints, just lines like this. (Beau- 


tiful prints?) Printed on paper in any color. 


Two little 


Indians sitting 
on @ little 
stool. 


Indians because this looks like a feather up 
‘here. (Why feather?) It is formed like a 


‘feather. This is the stool (lower third). 
'(Where are the legs of the Indians?) I don't 


know. 


VIII. 


l. 


Colorful tree - 
@ little green 

and orange stem 
Bears 


without "bears ") 


i 
i 
i 


‘Climbing up the tree. 
| 


IX. 1. 15" Funny clowns in - Green and orange - clowns, bottom pink 
the circus coming = floor.) They put hands on each other's 
into hall nose. Clowns have green costumes; even the 
- orange should be green. This (bottom pink) 
28" | is the floor of the hall. 
1. 8" All colored dew. | 


Ssign-with orange, 
light green, red 
with blue, grey 
and yellow and 
blue. 


(W)On the design are: 

_ &)Spiders holding a glass. (Why glass?) It 
looks so thin. 

b)Crab 


{ 
— 
! 
| 
‘ 
16° | 
: 5" 
|| 
2° " 
2. 
18" 
i 
35" 
| 
| 
| 
Ay ; 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Beck, Samuel J. RORSCHACH'S TEST. 11-A VARIETY OF PERSONALITY PICTURES. 
New York: Grune @ Stratton, 1945. Pp. xii, 402. 


Forty-seven complete Rorschach records, with the subjects’ own responses 
and with Beck's interpretations of the structures of personalities revealed 
therein, are a contribution of major importance not only to the specialist in 
Rorschach methodology but also to the general student of human psychology. 
Here, in fact, are the data which reveal the inadequacy of contemporary text- 
books purporting to deal with personality from the standpoint of modern psy- 
chology. Though the title of this volume may deter many psychologists from 
reading it, actually the case materials are of such importance that they will 
justify thorough study by those who have never been convinced of the validity 
of the Rorschach technique. The responses, though occasionally a bit frag- 
mentary and sometimes edited, are adequate for the experimental psychologist; 
and the stimuli are easily identified through Beck's exposition (Volume I, 

pp. 13-57). Apart, therefore, from the technicalities which are of particular 
interest to the student of the Rorschach method, here is a contribution which 
should be called to the attention of experimental psychologists who are con- 
cerned with perception or with individual differences as well as with explor- 
ations into personality. Consequently, the reviewer hopes that, after delet- 
ing Chapter 1, his colleagues in the Rorschach group will urge all psycholo- 
gists to put this book on their own list for required reading. 


As a metter of fact, it is somewhat perplexing to understand why Beck has 
developed no more tenable theory of personality than that which he expounds in 
Chapter 1. The case materials are all here (pp. 63-392) from which one of tho 
most substantial contributions to the theory of personality might be written. 
Unfortunately, Beck has expounded his theory of personality at the beginning of 
his book. In none of the seven footnotes to this chapter does he reveal an ac- 
quaintance with the extensive literature, particularly the major experimental 
findings and the newer points of view expounded in books and journals, that 
have been published in recent years. His own theory seems, at least to this 
reviewer, to be a hodge-podge of speculation and dogmatism. Does he lack 4 
frame of reference for his appraisals of Rorschach records, or is he hesitant 
about expounding his views? Why does he first present a superficial theory, 
and then (p. 9) deny making “an effort at outlining any theory of personality"? 
The records and their interpretations (pp. 63-392) are ample illustrations of 
the fact that he has disappointed his readers by withholding the insights which 
he has developed during his years of research. 


Chapter II deals with the meanings of the various Rorschach factors 4s 
scored by the Beck method. Here, in fifty-two pages, are compressed the dis- 
cussions which must some day be expanded into a large volume, each major point 
being supported by reference to experimental or clinical evidence. Frankly, the 
reviewer would prefer to keep this material from the eyes of “academic” psychol- 
ogists until more nearly conclusive proofs of Rorschach validity are available 
whereby to combat their scepticism. Nineteen separate references given in foot- 
notes, one being a novel by Sigrid Undset and another being an article by Al- 
fred Adler, are decidedly inadequate to represent the well-established prin- 
Ciples now available for the interpretation of Rorschach factors. Though the 
experienced Rorschach investigator will read some of this material with bene- 
fit, the chapter disappoints the inquirer who can no longer be satisfied with 
mysticism, glib generalizations, and armchair theories. Were the chapter 
written twenty years ago, it might be regarded as a challenge to investiagtors. 
Now, however, many dependable principles have been established by Beck and 
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others, and the literature abounds in reports which validate many procedures 
in interpretative work. Of course, much remains to be done in as thorough 
a manner, for example, as that which Beck has worked out for the feeble- 
minded and the schizophrenic. Curiously, he appears to be indifferent towards 
the contributions of many other investigators. This chapter, therefore, is by 
no means the best discussion of the psychological significance of Rorschach 
factors that could now be written. On the other hand, if the reader be moti- 
vated to emabrk upon the fascinating exploration of other literature on this 
subject, the chapter will serve a desirable purpose. 


That which really makes this volume a substantial contribution to the 
field of psychology is found in Part II. Here for the first time are the raw 
materials for a study of forty-three diverse personalities explored by means 
of the Rorschach technique. The reviewer hopes that Beck will publish more 
records in the years to come, particularly those of young children and of the 
aged, both of which types are not represented here. The response summaries 
are given in terms of Beck's own methods of scoring, interpretations of vary- 
ing lengths follow, and then come the original responses and the scorings. 
The clinical notes on each case are too brief to satisfy the reader, and Beck 
would do a great service to the science of psychology if he would prepare 
cases for subsequent publication in which all pertinent data are given to help 
in evaluating the Rorschach findings. 


The third chapter presents records illustrating varous grades of intelli- 
gence from that of a brilliant university president to the feeble-minded. 
Since many books of this type present only the records of deviates, it is a 
delight to find here four recoriés of very superior persons and three of people 
in the middle or average range of intelligence. 


Readers who deal with normal adolescents, either as parents or as teach- 
ers, are likely to raise an eyebrow when they come to Chapter IV, "The Adoles- 
cent Years." Each of the eight records presents the Rorschach test results 
for a maladjusted adolescent. Years ago phychologists exploded the myth that 
this period in the life span is marked by stress and strain, feelings of in- 
security, conflict with parents, and stubborness. Of course, Beck may have 
made an unwise selection from his files to represent the Rorschach findings of 
the years of adolescence. On the other hand, his own clinical experiences may 
have given him the "jaundiced eye." More than a quarter century of intimate 
association with large numbers of adolescents in school, on the athletic field, 
and at social gatherings make this reviewer question the wisdom of offering 
these records as "typical" of what Rorschach investigators find. Since Beck 
himself advocates the need.for extensive acquaintance with various types of 
people on the part of the Rorschach expert, it would not be amiss to caution 
the reader to study modern youth before accepting these records as represente- 
tive. | 


Chapter V, which presents eleven records of schizophrenics, is excellent. 
It would be most enlightening to have Boisen review these cases in the light 
of his own experience and evaluate the interpretations which Beck has given. 
The clinical notes in this section are satisfyingly adequate. In short, this 
is the best chapter in the book. 


Chapter VI, "Neurotic Struggles," is rather disappointing because the 
writer has a limited concept of the neuroses, It is doubtful whether they can 
be interpreted, as Beck insists upon doing, in vacuo, with cavalier disregard 
of the milieu in which they occur. At any rate, here are the materials to en- 
rich @ course in mental hygiene as well as to interest the experienced student 
of the Rorschach method. One could wish that Beck had written at length on 
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his concept of the neuroses, especially as he may differentiate the creative 
person from the individual who is simply neurotic. This reviewer is left 

with an opinion that if Beck had a broader experience with "normal" people he 
might have given better interpretations of these records. 


The final chapter presents pairs of records for single individuals, the 
first pair being those before and after remission from a psychosis in which 
schizophrenia and hypomania are present. These records repay careful study. 
Excitement and depression are revealed in the next pair. Tests of a murderer, 
tested on entering prison and again after twenty-nine months of imprisonment, 
are given in full, together with interesting observations and interpretations 
by Beck. Finally, there are the records taken before and during the psycho- 
analysis of a nationally known psychiatrist. These records are of especial 
interest to all psychologists who followed the symposium published in the 
JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. In fact, they are among the best 
reports that have ever come from the author of this important book. 


After studying this volume carefully, one must agree that the Rorschach 
technique is largely an art, far less objective than the Terman-Merrill even 
in the hands of a neophyte. To be sure, the experiments in "blind diagnosis" 
have brought convincing proof of agreement among experts in the Rorschach test; 
but the interpretations of a beginner would inevitably be far removed from 
those of an experienced Rorschach worker. Beck has added little of value for 
the expert, and his procedures would be disastrous in the hands of one who 
would learn the method by self-study. The readable, fluent style in which he 
writes his interpretations is deceptively simple to the earnest but unquali- 
fied young student who would "practice" the method. On the other hand, the 
patient student can learn a great deal by taking a set of cards and working 

out each of the scorings which Beck has given. Only after a full year spent 

in this laborious research can he hope to be ready to piece the records togeth- 
er. Then, he must gain in knowledge of "reaction types" and "clinical pic- 
tures" before starting on the more stimulating task of interpretation. Bock's 
own weakness in the area of adolescent behavior should be construed as 4 
warning against hasty ventures into meretricious interpretations, and his 
assurance in dealing with the Rorschach records of schizophrenics ought to 
inspire the student to acquire knowledge which makes interpretations valid 

and useful in clinical investigations. 


Philip Lewrence Harriman, 
Bucknell University 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


I. SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


Friday, April 26, 1946 
New York City. 


| 


Again as in other years, the scientific section of the annual meeting will be 
combined with the annual meeting of the E.P.A., on April 26th and 27th, at 
Fordham University, Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 

| 


Program 


I. Round Table on Projective Techniques 
Friday, April 26th, 1946, at 10 A.M., at Fordham University, Auditorium A. 


Freeman Hall. Dr. Bruno Klopfer, Chairman. 


10.00 A.M. 1. “Preliminary Report on Rorschach Studies of Nazi War 
Criminals in Nuremburg," Lt. Col. Douglas M. Kelley (M.C. ) 
U. S. Army. 


10.30 A.M. 2. “Rorschach Observations of Students showing different Per- 
formance Patterns on the American Council on Education 
Test (psychological examinations)" Dr. Ruth Munroe, 
Sarah Lawrence College. 


11.00 A.M. 3. “Rorschach and TAT (Thematic Apperception Test) Records 
of successful Artists and Scientists," Dr. Anne Roe, Yale 


University. 


! 


11.30 A.M. 4. "The Role of Projective Techniques in the Diagnosis of 
Reading Difficulties," Mrs. Pauline G. Vorhaus, New York 
University. 


12.00 Noon 5. "Sex Shock and its Diagnostic Significance in the Themetic 
Apperception Test," Dr. Frederick Wyatt, McLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass. 


II. Executive Committee Meeting, Friday, April 26th, 1946, at 6 P.M. at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel, Grand Concourse and l6lst Street, Bronx, N. Y. 


III. Annual Dinner Meeting, 6.30 P.M., at the Concourse Plaza Hotel. 


IV. Annual Business Meeting, 8 P.M. , at the Concourse Plaza Hotel. 


Dinner reservations should be made not later than Wednesday, April 17th. 
Please send reservations with remittance (2.50 which includes tip) to 
Dr. Helen H. Davidson, 425 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 


Arrangement Committee: Chairman, Bruno Klopfer 
Helen H. Davidson 
Pauline G. Vorhaus 
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II. REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


1. Ohio Division - 
In Cleveland, Ohio, Rorschach Workshops to be given during June, 


1946 under the direction of Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz. 


Workshop I. 
Introduction to the Rorschach Method of Personality Analysis. Credit 
1 semester hour. Daily 9.30-4.00 (1 week, June 10-June 14) Fee $20.00 
Lectures on personality measurement, with special reference to projec- 
tive techniques, the historical development of the Rorschach test, the 
modification and development of scoring categories, the "standardize- 
tion", reliability and validity; the technique of administering the 
test, recording and scoring the responses, and interpreting results. 

Demonstrations and supervised training periods. 


Workshop II. 
Advanced Course in the Interpretation of Rorschach Records and the 
Clinical Applications of the Method. Credit 1 semester hour. Daily 
9.30-4.00 (1 week, June 17-June 21) Fee $20.00. Supervised training 
periods for students to record and gain proficiency in the technique 
of administering, scoring, and interpreting the test. Analyses made 
of records of “normal” subjects and of different personality and clin- 
ical groups, with special emphasis on superior and subnormal person- 
ality pictures, schizophrenia, the affective psychoses, neuroses, and 

organic psychoses. Conferences arranged for individual guidance, 


For information regarding admission to these Workshops write: Calvin 
8. Hall, Chairman Division of Psychology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


2. Southeastern Division - 

The Southeastern Division of the Rorschach Institute held its fall 
meeting at Highland Hospital, Asheville, N.C., November 4th and 5th, 
1945, Dr. Otto Billig, the President, presiding. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read by the Secretary. It was decided that the 
Spring meeting would be held in New Orleans, the date to be announced. 
Mrs. Rymarkiewiczowa was unanimously elected Treasurer. 

There was a general discussion of scoring problems including the 
point system of scoring form level and its value in estimating the 
Subject's intellectual level. Dr. Billig explained the difference in 
significance of differentiated and undifferentiated shading responses. 
He reported his findings on 25 cases of psychopathic personalities of 
which 72% had no Fc. Group discussion of the psychopathic personality 
followed Dr. Billig's presentation. Mrs. Rymarkiewiczowa reported a 
study of Rorschach results on pre-frontal lobotomies. Lt. Kaplan and 
Captain Walsh presented two records of six and seven year old children. 


3. West Coast Division - 

Labor Day Week-End Seminar in Asilomar - August 30 to Sept. 2, 1946. 
The Asilomar Conference Grounds of The National Board of the YWA are lo- 
cated on the Monterey Peninsula. The seminar sessions of the workshop 
will be devoted chiefly to problems of Rorschach interpretation. Fam- 
iliary with Rorschach administration and scoring is a pre-requisite for 
admission to the seminar. 
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Seminar Schedule: 
Friday, August 30th, 7 to 9.30 P.M. 

Saturday, August 3lst, 9.30 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2.30 to 5 P.M., 7 to 9.30 P.M. 
Sunday, September lst, 2.30 to 5 P.M., 7 to 9.30 P.M. 

Monday, September 2nd, 9.30 A.M. to 12 Noon. 


Seminar fee, $20 


Applications to attend the seminar shoyld be made before July 15th, 1946 
and sent to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Avenue, New York 63, N. Y. 


Accommodations: The Longhouses | (capacity 30 each) of Asilomar have double 
rooms with two single beds each, are heated, and each Longhouse has its 
own shower and lavatory. Price for room and meals, $3 a day per person, 
if 30 or more will attend. ; 
The third summer workshop at Occidental College will begin at 9.00 A.M. 
Monday, August 12th, 1946, and end on Thursday, August 29th. Students 
may register for one, two or three weeks; however, introductory seminars 
for beginners will only be provided during the first week; beginners may 
continue with advanced seminars during the second and third weeks. No 
previous Rorschach training is required for beginners. 


Students may receive academic credit for the Workshop at Occidental Col- 
lege for one to three units of sredit. 


The tuition fee is $20 per week, 


Applications to attend the workshop should be made before June lst, 1946 
and sent to Miss Florence beady, Registrar, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles 41, California. 


Residence rooms are available at a rate of $7.50 per week if the student 
provides linen, or at $9.00 per week if the college provides sheets, 

towels, blankets and pillow. No dining facilities are available on the 
campus but there are several restaurants near at hand. 


List of Courses 


Introductory lectures 9.20 A.M. - 11.00 A.M. 
far Beginners. (First week only) 


Basic interpretation seminar 9.20 A.M. - 11.00 A.M, 
for intermediate students | (Second and third week only) 


Scoring and Administration | 9.20 A.M. - 11.00 A.U. 

for intermediate students (First, second and third week) 
(Prerequisite: 1 beginners’ 
course or equivelent ) 


Scoring and Administration = | #=§$ 11.20 A.M. - 1.00 P.M. 
for beginners (First week only) 


Case Study Seminar | 11,20 A.M. - 1.00 P.M. 
for intermediate and adyanced | (First, second and third week) 
| 


students 
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Study Groups 3.20 P.M. - 5.00 P.M. 
Intermediate and beginners , 


Areas of Application 7.30 P.M. - 9.10 P.M. 
(Tuesday and Thursdey, 
first, second and third week) 


Interpretation Seminar 7.30 P.M. - 9.10 P.M. 
for advanced students only (Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
(by special permission) first, second and third week) 


III. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


At the March lst meeting of the Executive Committee the following member was 
elected to fellowship in the Institute: 


Kendig, Dr. Isabelle 
Ashton, Md. 


The following applicants were elected to membership: 


Cohn, Mrs. Ruth 
Rockland State Hospital 
Orangeburg, N. Y. 


Douglas, Miss Ann G. 
Vasser College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Kadinsky, Mr. D. 
6, Aharonovitz Street 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine 


Klass, Dr. Walter K. 
151 Centre Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Klopfer, Mr. Walter G. 
3820 Waldo Avenue 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Muench, Dr. George 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Ky. 


Suessmilch, Mr. Frederick L. 
Furnald Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 
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RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 


List of Publications jas of March 31st, 1946 


1. Available through Rorschach Institute, Inc., 3820 Waldo Ave., New York 63, 


N.Y. 

Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. | I - 1936-37 $ 5.00 

II - 1937-38 5.00 

{IT - 1938-39 5.00 

" ii] " Iv 1940 5.00 

" - 1943 5.00 

VIII - 1944 5.90 

" pea 1945 5.90 

" " X - 1946 5,00 

Single issues are not available. 
2. Available through World Book Company , Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

The Rorschach Technique, Klopfer, 8. and Kelley, D. M. x-436 pages 

with 1946 Supplement, of 48 pages, ppd. 4.00 

1946 Supplement to "The Rorschach Technique", ppd. .48 


Picture Sheet for Rorschach recording (location chart) facsimiles 
of the ten figures in black and white on 8%x1l sheet: 


| pad of 10), net 3.50 


| 10% discount on 5 or more pads. 
Individual Record Blank (including picture sheet) 6 pages: 


package of 25, net 1.50 
| 10% discount on 40 or more packages. 
3. Available through Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rorschach cards (Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Plates) 4.50 
Harrower Psychodiagnostic Inkblots (parallel series) 4.50 
Manuel for Harrower Inkblots | 2.00 
4. Available through Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Regular size lantern slides of Rorschach cards (3x44) per set 20.00 
Kodaslide size slides (2x2) per set 10.00 
Group Rorschach blanks (revised edition) per 100 12.50 
Multiple Choice blanks, (revised edition, 300 choices ) per 100 5.00 
S 5. Available through Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz, Department of Psychology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Percentage charts for use in computing Rorschach scores 1.25 
Code Charts for scoring Rorschach responses 50 
Summary Sheet, Rorschach Psychogram: packages of 25 85 @ 
1.60 
| 200 5.70 


6. Available through Dr. Ruth Munroe, 130 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
a“ Inspection Technique (instructions for use of lnapeckicn Record blank) 035 
Rorschach Inspection Record blank, per hundred 75 


7. Available through Dr. Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Rorschach Scoring Samples, pp. 183, revised edition postpaid (after 


| June lst, 1946) 4.00 


x 8. Available through Stanford University Press, California 

“ Prediction of the Adjustment and Academic performance of College 
Students by a Modification of the Rorschach Method (contains vali- 
dation materials and discussions as well as instructions for use of 
Inspection Record blanks), Dr. Ruth Munroe. 1.25 


9. Available through Charles C. Thomas, 301 Lawrence Boulevard, Springfield, I11. 
Large Scale Rorschach Techniques, M. R. Harrower and M. E. Steiner 8.50 
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